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: TF aeneapr GARDENERS NEED BOOKS 


We Americans have been brought suddenly to a full 
realization of the national food shortage and the need for 
food production. Every sign points to a victory garden pro- 
gram that will far exceed the most optimistic expectations 
of food officials. ; 
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Both manpower and vital gardening supplies will be 
wasted unless those who have never worked with the soil 
before can be educated to garden techniques and economies. 
The following list, compiled at the Indianapolis Public 
Library, is called to the attention of librarians who can play 
an important role in this aspect of the victory garden 
program: 


4 Foley, D. J. Vegetable Gardening in | Robbins, A. B. 25 Vegetables Anyone 
, Color.. Macmillan, 1942. $2.50. Can Grow. Crowell, 1942. $2.25. 


Knott, J. E. Vegetable Growing. 38rd Watts, R. L. Vegetable Growing 
ed. rev. Lea & Febiger, 1941. $3.25. Business. Orange Judd, 1939. 


$3.50. 
ey, C. H. Home Vegetable Gar- 


dening. Rutgers University Press, Wilkinson, A. E. Practical Vegetable 
1942. $1.50. (Published also in Culture. De La Mare, 1929. $2.00. 
Pocket Books under title: Pocket 

Book of Vegetable Gardening. 25c.) [Continued on page 127] 
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THE SERVANT OF A WAY OF LIFE 


A stirring charge to libraries came out 
of the National Institute on War and Post- 
war Issues held in Chicago, January 27 and 
28. It was contained in the final sum- 
marizing statement of the leader of the 
institute, Drummond Jones. 

Hear Mr. Jones, just as he spoke to the 
group in Chicago— 


And it was natural, I think, that this 
afternoon we were asked whether the li- 
brary, therefore, is the agent of a positive, 
dynamic democracy. We were forced 
to recognize—and I give you no credit for 
it—that of course you are teachers. Cer- 
tainly you are active agents of a democracy, 
for were you to sit back and watch things 
pass by, you could lay no claim to being 
part of a democratic scheme of things. 


I think we have suddenly seen this after- 
noon, too, that whether or not the library 
proposes to get out and assist people in the 
solving of their intense and difficult prob- 
lems, the problems are going to be solved 
anyway; and I would conclude from that 
that you, the librarian, have no choice. You 
have no alternative. You have to do this 
thing, whether you like it or not. The risks 
that you run and the misunderstandings of 
which you will be a victim are merely a part 
of the functioning of a democratic process. 
To be discouraged by them is much more 
than absurd, because you still wake up to- 
morrow facing the same problems. 


So we are a people on the march as long 
as we remain citizens of a democracy. I 
repeat, it seems to me you have no alterna- 
tive but to cooperate with the community. 
You have no alternative but to live among 
the people. If you want to know the answer 
as to what you should do, ask the people 
who live around you. I suspect they know 
better than we do. 


It has taken this meeting, though, to 
make me realize that I don’t know, that I 
have to ask the people, whether I like it or 
not. For if I don’t, the people will tell me. 
The library wants, when that day of reckon- 
ing comes, that the people shall say, “Here 
indeed is the servant of a way of life to 
which the American people have given a 
genuine vision.” 
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INSTITUTES ON WAR AND POSTWAR ISSUES 


The National Institute in Chicago, 
January 27-28 


Approximately 200 librarians and library 
trustees attended the institute by invita- 
tion. They had been selected to assure 
representation of all library interests and 
over-all geographical coverage of the United 
States and Canada. 


The background for the institute was the 
A.L.A. Council’s Statement of Policy of 
June 26, 1942, which held that every library 
should give the greatest possible emphasis 
“to those materials and services which will 
give people the facts and ideas that will 
enable them to make intelligent decisions 
on these important questions” (war and 
postwar issues) and concluded: “Libraries 
must always refrain from telling people 
what to think. They cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility of helping them to decide what 
to think about.” 

The purpose of the institute was “to help 
librarians and trustees to identify, and in- 
form themselves about, the important issues 
which face the American people; and to con- 
sider what libraries can do to promote read- 
ing and thinking on these issues.” 


A very skillful discussion leader served for 
the entire institute—Drummond Jones of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, whose concluding 
remarks are reproduced as the Library Oc- 
current editorial in this issue. Mr. Jones 
used first a panel of librarians, and then a 
panel of subject specialists who represented 
planning, foreign relations, adult education, 
and the civilian defense program of the fed- 
eral government. Open discussion was a 
part of all four sessions of the institute, 
with a “free-for-all” at the end concentrat- 
ing on the job of the library. 

The following informal notes represent 
the gleanings of one member of the insti- 
tute. They will serve to reflect the content 
and tone of the discussions in Chicago. 


How is total war affecting people? 


We must know the American people to 
serve them. There are many different kinds 
and conditions of people. We must know 
what war is doing to ourselves to under- 
stand what it is doing to the people we 
wish to serve. 


What kinds of problems in thinking ave 
confronting people today? 

Most people presumably do not know 
“what it is all about,” or what may happen 
after the war. There is probably too much 
dependence on a few leaders, with all their 
limitations. There is also a general feeling 
of confusion and futility. The attitudes of 
people toward the war, toward the future, 
and toward themselves are added factors of 
importance. 


What kinds of understandings are re- 
quired to make progress toward desirable 
ends? 

. The war does affect people fundamentally, 
beyond any immediate concerns such as 
rationing, etc. Just how did it happen? 
Just what is “the democratic way of life”? 
We must fight for ideals on the home front, 
in our own communities, as well as on the 
war front, abroad. We must reduce ideals 
and theory to practical problems and simple, 
fundamental issues that relate to people’s 
own experience. The part every individual 
plays is important. 

People’s failure to understand so many of 
these fundamental things is an indictment 
of education, but perhaps more, an indict- 
ment of individuals—their interests, capaci- 
ties, their lethargy. 


Issues must be distinguished from under- 
standings required to meet the issues. 
Some of the basic issues may be stated 
thus: 

1. Do individuals have the power to deter- 
mine the course of events? 
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2. Do we believe in the democratic ide- 
olgy? 

3. Does the Fascist order constitute a 
menace? (Consider why and how.) 


4. Do we as individuals assume the re- 
sponsibilities necessary to assure continu- 
ance of the democratic process? (Consider 
what this calls for in our local community 
relationships and activities as citizens.) 


5. Is it necessary to plan for the postwar 
period before the war ends? 


We hope to reduce the danger of another 
war. We must be prepared to shift every- 
thing to the best possible peacetime basis. 
We want to make our local community, our 
state, our nation a decent place in which 
to live. We want to do our part to make 
this small world a decent place in which 
peoples (nations) may get along in comfort, 
health, and security. We must recognize 
that the planning will not be done in the last 
analysis by professional planners but by 
all the people—government, industry, labor, 
schools, churches, individual citizens. 


6. Is there in America a serious danger 
that government authority disregards the 
voice and will of the people? 


What is the job of the library? 


We can assume that libraries do have a 
job and that people do care about these 
things. Can we assume that people are 
capable of learning these things and that 
librarians are capable of teaching? 


Are librarians educators? This involves 
questions of functions, ethics, and politics. 
Certainly libraries must be much more than 
storehouses; they must be active agencies 
of information. Is it permissible for librar- 
ians to attempt to teach one side of an issue, 
such as democracy versus totalitarianism? 
(In disseminating government documents 
libraries may be said to be promulgating 
one side of many controversial questions.) 
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The job of the library becomes clearer and 
yet more complex in the light of a report 
from one large city that less than 50 per 
cent of its population have as much as a 
high school education; that 20 per cent are 
registered as library users, of whom half 
read for entertainment only, and about a 
fourth (5 per cent of the population) read 
such materials as deal with peace and post- 
war issues. i 


The rural situation is less favorable, both 
as to library facilities and as to people to 
be served. It is an old story, that library 
service needs to be extended to rural areas 
that have no service or inadequate service. 


America is not a book reading nation. (Is 
any other nation?) 


Libraries may have to scrap a lot of old 
ideas and practices in order to be able to do 
the educational job that is called for today 
and tomorrow. 


High school and college libraries have an 
important part in this job, as well as public 
libraries. 


Trustees of public libraries must be 
vitally and actively concerned if public 
libraries are to do this job. 


Epitor’s NoTE: See Drummond Jones’s 
concluding remarks on page 112. 


Regional and Indiana Institutes 


The institute in Chicago was designed to 
be the mother of many other similar insti- 
tutes, regional, state, and local. The hope is 
that every library, small and large, may be 
reached, and that all may join actively in 
this crusade for intelligent thinking about 
war and postwar issues. 


Two regional institutes early in April are 
of particular concern to Indiana: one in 
Chicago is tentatively set for April 3 and 4, 
and the other, in Louisville, is tentatively 
scheduled for May 12-13. Northern Indiana 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN EXTENDED . 115 


has been identified with the former, and 
southern Indiana with the latter. 


Following these regional institutes it is 
proposed to have district institutes to reach 
all other libraries as far as possible. For 
Indiana, five such institutes are proposed, 
two in the north, two in the south, and one 
in Indianapolis. These district institutes 
are expected to be held in May. 


The state librarian, Harold F. Brigham, 
has been asked to serve as state coordinator, 
with the collaboration of the Extension 
Division. Hazel B. Warren is a member of 
the Chicago Regional Committee, and 
Amanda E. Browning a member of the 
Louisville Regional Committee. 


Detailed plans for the district institutes 
in Indiana will be announced in April. 


VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN EXTENDED 


More than 35,000 books had been collected 
in Indiana for the use of men in the armed 
services up to March 6 according to a 
preliminary report of V.B.C. state head- 
quarters on that date embracing 130 dif- 
ferent localities in the state. 


The campaign in Indiana was extended to 
March 31 because of unavoidable delays in 
effecting a state organization. Many local 
campaigns have been extended into April. 
All libraries _of the state have participated 
in the campaign, even though many in the 
smaller communities felt that the 1942 cam- 
paign had drained local resources. 


A very significant fact about the 1943 
campaign has been the almost uniform 
report from the field that the books received 
are “better than last year.” It may be 
assumed that last year’s campaign included 
the bulk of “house cleaning” donations, and 
that this year people have in fact tried to 
choose books in good condition that men 
would enjoy reading. This observation 
probably applies to the country as a whole. 


By the time the 1943 campaign has ended 
throughout Indiana, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the total number of books suit- 
able for men in the armed forces will equal 
the number of such books received and 
distributed last year. 


Although libraries have naturally assumed 
the primary responsibility for the campaign, 
special acknowledgment is due a host of 
other cooperating institutions and organiza- 
tions whose patriotic service has been alto- 
gether indispensable—the Red Cross, U.S.O., 
and the Boy Scouts first of all, and stores, 
milk dealers, laundries, trucking companies, 
civic and welfare organizations, newspapers, 
radio stations, and unnumbered citizen vol- 
unteers. 


V.B.C. books again will bring entertain- 
ment and practical benefits to our thousands 
of men in service at home and abroad. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


A. A. Remley, administrative assistant at 
Lukas-Harold Corporation, Indianapolis, 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Indiana Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association, January 26, at 6:30 p. m. at 
the Y.W.C.A. 


Mr. Remley spoke on War Production. 
Ethel Cleland, president of the chapter, 
presided. Members of the committee in 
charge of arrangements were Marjorie 
Wood, chairman, Hazel Allen, and Elma A. 
Schninneller. 











BOOKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD; FAVORITES OLD AND NEW 


Compiled by Zella Spence, Children’s Librarian, and Evelyn Ray Sickels, Head of the 


Schools Division, Indianapolis Public Library 


A wartime problem which confronts every 
community is the care of small children 
from two to six years old whose mothers are 
The 
library can take a part in this important war 


working in war production plants. 


work by lending picture books and story 
books to nursery schools, kindergartens, or 
similar children-centers. Books for the pre- 
school child should be chosen with the great- 
est care as they make a lasting impression. 
To meet this need the Indianapolis Public 
Library has compiled a list of books which 
have been particularly successful with pre- 
school children. It may be used not only for 
nursery schools and the home but also as a 
basic list for the library. 


Bannerman, Mrs. Helen. Story of Little 
Black Sambo. Stokes, 1923. 50c. 


No other book quite takes the place of this 
enduring favorite. The original small edition is 
best. 


Becker, Charlotte. 
1941. 5c. 


A small book with colored pictures and slight 
text tells how two children spend the day with 
four-year-old Judy and her dog. Two other 
books that follow are Happy Birthday, Judy! 
and Merry Christmas, Judy! 


Hello Judy! Scribner, 


Beskow, Fru Elsa. Pelle’s New Suit; told 
and illus. by Elsa Beskow. Harper, 1929. 
$1.50. 


Charming pictures tell the kindly story of how 
everyone helped Pelle get his new suit from 
the white lamb. Two- and three-year-olds enjoy 
it because of the pictures. Those four to seven 
love the story. 


Beskow, Fru Elsa. Tale of the Wee Little 
Old Woman; written and pictured by Elsa 
Beskow. Harper, 1930. $1.25. 

Brief, simple story about an old woman and 
her cat. Two-year-olds can grasp the story and 
it is a favorite with children from two to five 
years. Delightful pictures. 

Bible. Christ Child; as told by Matthew and 
Luke; made by Maud and Miska Peter- 

Doubleday, 1931. $2.00. 

An ideal introduction to the Bible for children 


four years and over. The text, from the Gospels, 
tells the story of the Nativity. The beautiful 


sham. 


pictures are childlike and appealing in their 
simplicity. 
Brooke, L. Leslie. Ring o’ Roses. Warne. 


$3.00. 


The Leslie Brooke picture books should be 
the heritage of every child along with Mother 
Goose. Ring o’ Roses is a perfect first book of 
nursery rhymes. The irresistible illustrations in 
color and also in black and white are full of 
imagination and humor. Parts published sepa- 
rately for 75c each. The Golden Goose Book 
contains the old favorites: The Three Bears, 
Three Little Pigs, Tom Thumb, and The Golden 
Goose. It is an ideal introduction to fairy tales. 


Brooke, L. Leslie. Johnny Crow’s Garden; 
a Picture Book. Warne, 1904. $1.25. 


Children from three to six delight in the 
gaiety, humor, and charm of this book and its 
companion volume, Johnny Crow’s Party. 


Bryan, Dorothy. There was Tammie! Illus. 
by Marguerite Bryan. Dodd, 1935. $1.00. 


Humorous picture-story that tells of a lovable 
Scottie and his adventures. Children also enjoy 
Tammie and That Puppy. 


Brown, Paul. 
$1.00. 
A small book with attractive pictures by the 


author-artist which tells about a little boy, a 
cowboy suit, and a pony. Ages 4-6. 


Puff Ball. Scribner, 1942. 
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Bryant, Sara Cone. Epaminondas and His 
Auntie; illus. by Inez Hogan. «Houghton, 
1938. 5c. 


A delightful and humorous story about a little 
colored boy who got into a great deal of diffi- 
culty because “he didn’t have the sense he was 
bo’n with.” 


Burdekin, Harold. Child’s Grace; photo- 
graphs by Harold Burdekin. Dutton, 1938. 
$1.50. 


This book emphasizes the idea that thanks 
and praise for the good and joyous things in life 
should be a natural response from a happy child 
every day of the year. 


Burton, Virginia Lee. Choo Choo. Hough- 
ton, 1937. $1.50. 


According to one small boy, “Whee!” is the 
best word to describe this story which is full of 
action. A little engine runs away because she 
is tired of pulling heavy trains and she thinks 
that she can show off better by herself anyway. 
In response to requests this book has been 
brought out in a new edition with text set in 
type in place of the original hand lettering. 
Illustrations and format are unchanged. Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel has the same 
quality of speed and action in both text and 
gay crayon drawings. 


Burton, Virgiria Lee. Little House. Hough- 
ton, 1942. $1.75. 


One of the best picture books of the year. 
The little house wins its way straight into our 
hearts. Living in the country, it becomes sur- 
rounded by the expanding city, but happily the 
little house makes its escape. Pictures are full 
of life and movement. We predict long popu- 
larity for this fascinating book. 


Caldecott, Randolph. Hey Diddle Diddle 
Picture Book. Warne. $2.25. 


Every child should grow up with the Caldecott 
picture books. The poems and verses which this 
inimitable artist has illustrated have the swing 
and rhythm a child enjoys, and the drawings 
are full of humor. Hey Diddle Diddle is a fine 
first picture book to be followed by all the rest 
of the delightful Caldecott volumes. Miniature 
picture books Nos. 1-4 (75c each) contain the 
same material rearranged in small volumes, 
4%x5% inches. 


Carroll, Ruth. What Whiskers Did. Mac- 
millan, 1932. $1.25. 


In this picture book without text, the child 
can easily follow the adventures of the Scottie 
dog who runs away from his little owner, is 
chased by a big wolf, and finds re‘uge in the 
cave home of a family of rabbits. Whiskers is 
royally entertained with food and games, and 
then the mother rabbit sends him home where 
he makes a little boy happy with his return. 
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Dalgliesh, Alice. Choosing Book; illus. by 
E. B. Wilkin. Macmillan, 1932. $1.25. 


A small book with a picture on every page. 
It is almost a game as children are given a 
chance to choose a house, a pet, clothes, and 
toys. 


Donaldson, Lois. Karl’s Wooden Horse; 
pictures by Annie Bergmann. Whitman, 
1931. $1.00. 


A Swedish story book about the little wooden 
horse Karl received at Christmas time and how, 
in his dreams, it grew until it was big enough 
to carry him to the home of the princess, and 
back. Colorful pictures. 


Doyle, Robert J. Tuffy. Simon & Schuster, 
1942. $1.00. 


Tuffy, a real bear cub, has a mind of his 
vwn and an inquisitive interest in his surround- 
ings. Remarkable full-page photographs record 
his conduct and his frame of mind. It is a 
book to delight two- and three-year-olds and 
all animal lovers. : 


Evers, Helen. The Happy Hen. Farrar, 
1933. $1.00. 


Nonsensical story with jolly pictures that 
make an instant appeal to the youngest. 


Falls, Charles Buckles. 
Doubleday, 1923. $1.50. 


A distinctive picture book made by the artist 
for his three-year-old daughter. The alphabet is 
eut on wood blocks and printed in brilliant 
colors. 


A BC Book. 


Field, Rachel Lyman. An Alphabet for Boys 
and Girls. Doubleday, 1926. 75c. 


A tiny book with a child’s name for each 
letter of the alphabet. Illustrated in color. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks; told 
and pictured by Marjorie Flack. Double- 
day, 1930. $1.00. 


An amusing and thoroughly childlike picture- 
story of a curious little Scottie. Further ad- 
ventures are continued in Angus and the Cat 
and Angus Lost. Few picture books have been 
as popular with children as those of this author- 
artist. Other well loved stories are Ask Mr. 
Bear, Christopher, and The Story of Ping. 


Gag, Wanda. Millions of Cats. Coward- 
McCann, 1928. $1.50. 


This tale about a very old man and a very 
old woman who wanted one little cat and who 
found themselves with millions and billions and 
trillions of cats is a favorite with all young 
children. It has a real folk quality. 
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Gay, Romney. The Funny Noise. 
1935. 50c. 
A colorful little story with an element of 


suspense, told mostly by simple attractive pic- 
tures. Text is suitably brief. 


Grosset, 


Greenaway, Kate. 
$1.50. 
A charming old fashioned A B C book which 


has long been a favorite. The quaint Greenaway 
illustrations appeal especially to little girls. 


A Apple Pie. Warne. 


Hader, Mrs. Berta and Hader, Elmer. Cock- 
a-Doodle Doo. Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 


A lively, satisfying picture book of the ad- 
ventures of a little red rooster. The illustrations 
in color and in black and white are full of 
humor and animation. Whiffy McMann is a 
delight ul story cf a kitten, with clear simple 
pictures and interesting text. 


Hartell, John Anthony. Over in the Meadow; 
an old nursery song illus. by J. A. Hartell. 
Harper, 1936. $2.00. 


A picture song book for very young children. 
Each of the ten verses of the old familiar 
nursery song is illustrated with a full-page pic- 
ture, attractive in design and color. The very 
simple music is printed on the end pages. 


Hogan, Inez. 
$1.00. 


The story of two little brown bears who 
learned many things when they failed to mind 
their mother and wandered far into the forest. 
Elephant Twins, by the same author, is another 
favorite with little children. 


Bear Twins. Dutton, 1935. 


Klem, Grace. Mike and His Neighbors. 
Doubleday, 1941. 75c. 


Mike, the black and white spaniel, was sup- 
posed to belong to Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs, but he 
was such a friendly little dog that he was 
seldom home. One day a baby came to the 
Dobbs household, and then Mike became a 
family dog with responsibilities. The easy text 
and colored pictures appeal to the youngest 
children. 


Lefevre, Felicite. Cock, the Mouse, and the 
Little Red Hen. Macrae Smith, 1917. 
$1.00. 


A favorite folk tale loved for both the story 
and illustrations. Tony Sarg’s pictures make 
this book well worth the price although less 
expensive editions are available. 


Lenski, Lois. Little Airplane. Oxford, 1938. 
75c. 


A simple story about an airplane. 
illustrations which appeal to young children. 
Two other books by this author, Little Auto 
and Little Train, are equally popular. 


Amusing 
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Lenski, Lois. The Little Family. Doubleday, 
1942. 50c. 


A tiny book of homey family fun, with simple 
ilustrations. Little Baby Ann, a picture book of 
a baby’s day, is asked for again and again. 


The Little Golden Library. Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1942. 12 volumes. 25c each. 


Twelve small books, all of which are good 
value for the low price. Some of the most 
attractive are Baby’s Book; The Animals of 
Farmer Jones; Three Little Kittens, illustrated 
by Masha; Bedtime Stories with pictures by 
Tenggren. The editor is assistant professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The books are graded in age from two to 
six. May be bought reinforced. 


McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for Duck- 
lings. Viking Press, 1941. $2.00. 


A story about a family of ducks. Robert 
McCloskey’s humorous drawings make a delight- 
ful picture book for small children. Awarded 
the Caldecott Medal. 


MacNeil, Marion Gill. Sailor Jack. Oxford, 

1942. $1.00. 

This book in red, white, and blue tells in an 
appealing way about a little boy who wanted to 
be a sailor. The story has a delightful surprise 
ending. Companion to the author’s popular 
Soldier Sammy. Humorous, childlike pictures. 


Martin, Dahris. Little Lamb; pictures by 
Lilly Somppi. Harper, 1938. $1.50. 


An exquisite picture story book. How Baba 
loses his soft wooly coat and finds it again, 
is told in rhythmic prose. 


Martin, Mary and Steichen, Edward. The 
First and Second Pic’ure Books. Har- 
court, 1936. $1.50. 

A significant addition to picture books for 


very small children. Beautiful photographs of 
the baby’s familiar world. No text. 


Milne, A. A. When We Were Very Young, 
illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dutton, 1924. 
$1.00. 

A “must have” for children four to six years 
old. A child’s own thoughts and fancies are 


reflected in lilting verses that become part of 
the family tradition. 


Mother Goose. Real Mother Goose; with 
pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. Rand, 
1916. $2.00. 


One of the best editions for very young chil- 
dren because of its large, brightly colored pic- 
tures. Also published in a small cheaper edition 
of this book are Junior Mother Goose (Rand 
75c) and Gosling Mother Goose (Rand 10c). 
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Newberry, Mrs. Clare (Turlay). Mittens; 
pictures by C. T. Newberry. Harper, 
1936. $1.50. 


This book has many delightful pictures of 
the kitten, Mittens, and other cats. These will 
appeal to children of three and four years, but 
the story is better suited for children of five. 
A new book by this author, Marshmallow, is 
the story of a little rabbit and a cat. 


Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. Doubleday, 
1927. $1.00. 
An extremely simple and engaging story of a 


little girl and her soldier doll, told mostly by 
the full-page colored pictures. 


Old Old Tales; retold and illustrated by 
Frederick Richardson. Volland, 1923. 
$1.50. 


Eight best loved folk tales with large brightly 
colored illustrations. 


Piper, Watty. Little Engine That Could; 
retold from The Pony Engine by M. C. 
Bragg; pictures by Lois Lenski. Platt, 
1930. 50c 


An attractive edition of this story which de- 
lights little children. 


Poppleton, Marjorie and Blatz, William E. 
We Go to Nursery School. Morrow, 1935. 
$1.00. 


An excellent picture book for children two to 
five with actual photographs of children during 
a day at nursery school. 


Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. 
Warne, 1903. 75c. 


Beatrix Potter comes into her own with chil- 
dren from four to six, but the charm of her 
lovable little animal stories, which have become 
classics of their kind, lasts throughout a life- 
time. The pictures are among the best ever 
made for children. The Beatrix Potter illustra- 
tions are essential. No other edition compares 
with the small original onc. 


Rey, H. A. Curious George. Houghton, 
1941. $1.75. 


George was a little monkey whose curiosity 
led to his capture and all sorts of amazing 
adventures on shipboard and in the big city. 
The combination of a monkey, bright colored 
pictures, and adventure make this a delightful 
book for little children. 


Sewell, Helen. Blue Barns. Macmillan, 
1933. $1.75. 


The story of two big geese and seven little 
ducks, told so simply and with such beautiful 
pictures it makes an ideal book for very young 
children. 


Stoddard, Mrs. Anne. Good Little Dog; 
pictured by Berta and Elmer Hader. Cen- 
tury, 1930. $1.00. 


Bingo tells his own story mostly in pictures 
which are full of action and humor. Bingo Is 
My Name is also a favorite. 


Tippett, James S. I Know Some Li'tle 
Animals. Harper, 1941. $1.00. 


Gay poems about the little animals small 
children like—rabbits, squirrels, ducks, turtles, 
and dogs. Larger format than the other books 
by this author. Illustrated with attractive pen 
and ink drawings. < 


Towsley, Lena. Peggy and Peter; What 
They Did Today. Farrar, 1931. $2.50. 
Fine full-page photographs by the author 

show what a little boy and a little girl do dur- 


ing the day. On the page opposite each picture 
is a sentence telling the story. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Baby Bear; pictures 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. Doubleday, 
1930. 75c. 


Picture story book that children love because 
the text is simple and the pictures are fuil of 
color and action. Other titles of this series are 
The Lion Cub; Little Elephant; Monkey Tale; 
and Stripey. 


Wilson, Clara Owsley. Wiggles, a Funny 
Little Dog; illus. by Marguerite Davis. 
Houghton, 1936. $1.00. 

Simply told story of a little Scottie dog which 


delights little children. May be purchased in 
paper at 36c. 


Wynkoop, Margaret. Mac Goes to School; 
photographs by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
Doubleday, 1942. $1.00. 


Mac is a Scottie who goes to kindergarten 
with the boys and girls and enters into all their 
activities. A slight text accompanies the beauti- 
ful large photographs with which the book is 
illustrated. The author is an authority in 
progressive education. 
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The regular A.L.A. annual conference 
will not be held this year according to a 
decision of the Executive Board and Coun- 
cil at a meeting January 380 and February 1. 
No further business meetings of the Council 
and Executive Board will be called unless 
they should be found to be essential to the 
war effort. 


Chairmen and members of committees and 
other boards appointed by A.L.A. were 
“frozen” in their positions for one year. 
The Executive Board recommended that this 
also be applied to officers of round tables. 
The president has been authorized to fill 
any vacancies that may occur. Election of 
A.L.A. officers will proceed as usual. 


Four bills were introduced during this 
year’s session of the Indiana State Legis- 
lature which were of direct interest to 
librarians. 

House Bill 49 was inspired by a local 
situation and attempted to meet this situa- 
tion by general legislation which would have 
affected the position of all Indiana libraries. 
It related to discontinuance of library serv- 
ice by any township, city, or town “which 
levies a tax for the support of a library not 
located within the corporation.” The bill 
was defeated on third reading. 


House Bill 322 attempted to make length 
of service sufficient in itself to qualify 
persons to become heads of libraries with- 
out further qualifications. The bill was 
ultimately withdrawn. 


Senate Bill 172, the Merit Bill, abolishes 
the present Personnel Board, but creates a 
new board with all the powers and duties of 


the old. The bill as introduced would have 
invalidated the Library Certification Act as 
this applied to the professional staff of the 
State Library. The bill was amended to 
give full recognition to the Library Certifi- 
cation Act, passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature with this amendment, and was signed. 


House Bill 438, which was passed and 
signed, sets dates for annual meetings for 
governmental bodies fixing budgets and tax 
rates, and specifies that first publication of 
meeting shall be made not less than eighteen 
days before the meeting. City councils and 
town boards are to meet the last Monday in 
August; boards of school commissioners and 
school trustees, the last Thursday in 
August; county councils, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday of September. 


Three bibliographies recently issued will 
be of especial interest to both high school 
and public librarians. Short, authoritative, 
and available gratis or at small cost, they 
cover subjects for which the war has created 
a special demand. 


A folder entitled Nursing: Books, Pamph- 
lets, Magazine Articles, Films for General 
and Vocational Use has been prepared by 
the Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association for high 
school girls and young women in connection 
with the emergency need for nursing re- 
cruits. Single copies are available free and 
quantities may be purchased at nominal 
cost from the publisher at 1790 Broadway 
at 58th Street, New York City. A pamphlet, 
Nursing and How to Prepare for It, is also 
available. 
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The Bureau calls attention to a poster 
entitled Become a Nurse—Your Country 
Needs You which may be had gratis from 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


A survey of Aviation Magazines for High 
Schools, 1943 has been prepared by Laura 
K. Martin, associate professor of library 
science at the University of Kentucky, for 
the School Library Section of the American 
Library, Association. 


Available in mimeographed form, the list 
of magazines, fully annotated, is based upon 
the comments of more than 500 boys in six 
high schools in various states supplemented 
by estimates of librarians and other special- 
ists. In a field that is crowded with many 
publications, the list serves as a guide to 
both popularity and content value. Biblio- 
graphical information, subscription cost, and 
publisher’s address are given for each title. 


A List of Books About China is the first 
of a series of popular lists to be issued in 
connection with the war effort by the Li- 
brary Committee of the Council on Books in 
Wartime. 


According to a prefatory note by Jennie 
M. Flexner, chairman of the committee, 
the list is “intended to appeal to the general 
reader rather than to the scholar, to give 
a picture of China’s civilization, historical 
background and development as well as the 
new forces molding China into a democratic 
united nation.” Priced at five cents, ten or 
more copies are available at three cents each 
from the R. R. Bowker Company, New York. 
All books listed are available from the 
Indiana State Library. 


The Cleveland Public Library War and 
Defense Information Center has issued a 
List of Associations and Institutions Pub- 
lishing Free and Inexpensive Pamphlets on 
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War Problems. Information in addition to 
publishers and their addresses, includes 
titles of representative publications and 
their cost. The list was issued as Mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin No. 9. 


Claude R. Wickard emphasizes the poten- 
tial value of the library to the national war 
food production and conservation program 
which he heads as Secretary of Agriculture 
and as Food Administrator, in a recent 
message to librarians. 


“A pound of food saved in the home will 
go just as far toward feeding a soldier as 
does a pound of food produced on the farm,” 
Secretary Wickard wrote. “Publications 
concerning food production, distribution and 
conservation are weapons that will help 
bring victory. It is not enough merely to 
have these weapons on hand. We must use 
them skillfully and aggressively.” 


Pointing out the seriousness of the food 
supply emergency, Mr. Wickard said that 
the responsibility of the library both to its 
readers and to the nation as a whole will 
not be fulfilled merely by placing publica- 
tions on the library shelves. This responsi- 
bility calls for making such publications 
more widely available and in encouraging 
their use in both urban and farm areas. 


Mr. Wickard expressed confidence that the 
American people were eager to do their 
share in the food conservation and produc- 
tion program. “The big job ahead,” he said, 
“is that of letting people know how they 
may help to win the war through maximum 
production, fair sharing, and intelligent use 
of food.” 


Pan American Day, April 14, is expected 
to enjoy an unprecedented participation of 
schools, clubs, libraries, and civic groups. 
Material which is being distributed by the 
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Pan American Union free to school and 
library leaders will emphasize the successive 
steps taken by the American republics with 
relation to the war and vital raw materials 
which the nations of the New World are 
pouring into the conflict. 


Because the supply is limited, only one set 
of materials will be sent to each person 
applying. These may be had by writing to 
the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Character Education, a new 110-page 
publication of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction, is a compact digest 
of the words and deeds of America’s great 
leaders. Sketches range from Benjamin 
Franklin to recent speeches of President 
Roosevelt. Separate sections include selected 
quotations classified by subject and reprints 
of inspirational songs and poems. 


Although the publication is planned as a 
working syllabus for Indiana schools, it 
brings together a mass of material for 
which there is a more and more frequent 
call and which often entails the use of many 
volumes. Character Education is issued as 
Bulletin 134, and has been distributed to 
schools and school libraries in the state. 
The Department of Public Instruction will 
send single copies to any public library in 
Indiana free of charge; it is available for 
50c to libraries outside the state. 


Specific recognition of libraries in the 
latest postwar planning publication of the 
National Resources Planning Board makes 
it more than ever important that library 
readers bring library needs to the attention 
of state planning boards and local planning 
authorities. This publication, in the form 
of a folded chart, is entitled Postwar Agenda 
and is dated November, 1942. Along with 
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consiruction projects it recognizes the need 
of developing service activities which include 
library service. 


eS 


The State Library has received copies of 
The Problems of Lasting Peace by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson which are avail- 
able to any Indiana library for the cost of 
mailing. Since the number of copies avail- 
able is limited, requests will be filled in the 
order of their receipt, with preference to 
small libraries, 


Mobilizing Our Brain Power, a pamphlet 
bibliography prepared for A.L.A. by Alice 
M. Farquhar, has been sent to seventeen 
Indiana libraries and library agencies in 
quantiiies for distribution. The State 
Library has distributed a few copies to 
public and high school libraries, and a 
limited number of additional copies are 
available upon application. 


The leaflet was compiled after extensive 
consultations of the compiler with librarians 
and other specialists and represents one of 
the best short lists of its kind covering the 
issues of the war and postwar period. Li- 
braries who wish to purchase quantities for 
distribution to their readers may do so from 
the Publishing Department, A.L.A., at the 
following prices: 100, 50c; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.50; 5,000, $14.00. 


During the past months, the State Library 
has sent copies of the Indiana Review :-1938 
to as many Indiana libraries and other 
institutions as possible. Any library need- 
ing additional copies may obtain them by 
applying to the Indiana Division of the 
State Library. Ten cents should be included 
for each copy needed to cover costs of 
mailing. 


The Indiana Review: 1938 was compiled 
and published by private interests and, 
although it represents a partisan point of 
view, it contains a historical resume of the 
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state and a contemporary description of the 
state government that is useful and well 
presented. It is profusely illustrated and 
handsomely bound. The State Library has 
received the remainder of the edition from 
the publishers. 


The increasing shortage of professional 
library personnel is being met by the Pratt 
Institute Library School with two programs 
whereby students may work on a salary 
basis at the same time they are pursuing 
the library school curriculum. 


A two-year adjustment enables a library’s 
non-professional, but otherwise qualified, 
assistants to take the regular accredited 
course over a period of two years, retaining 
half-time paying positions in the libraries 
which recommend them to the school, and 
which assure them employment for the 
duration of their professional study. The 
course is spread over two nine-month peri- 
ods, each period an integrated arrangement 
of the course content. Tuition is $350. 
This may be described as a commuter’s 
course designed for students who may hold 
half-time positions in libraries within com- 
muting distance of Pratt Institute. 


A cooperative adjustment involves the 
direct collaboration of libraries with the 
school. Its operation requires two groups 
of students: an A Group which begins the 
regular accredited course in June, and a 
B Group which begins it in September. By 
September the A Group completes the first 
term and goes into the field for three 
months, the collaborating libraries paying 
the students the salaries of minor assist- 
ants. In January when the B Group has 
completed its first term, it takes the A 
Group’s place in the field, and the A Group 
returns to the classroom. This exchange of 


activities occurs again between the second 
and third terms of each group. Meanwhile 
a cooperating library fills one full-time 
position over a year and a quarter with two 
paired assistants who have been alternating 
“on and off,” both becoming increasingly 
professional in performance and outlook as 
their course progresses. Tuition for this 
program amounts to $375. 


The War Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury Department through Daniel 
Melcher of the Education Section, has 
announced that war savings publications 
are available to schools and libraries. Post- 
ers, pamphlets, handbooks and other releases 
can be secured as issued by applying to 
Wray E. Fleming, State War Savings Ad- 
ministrator, 924 Illinois Building, Indian- 
apolis. 


The Indiana Federation of Clubs has 
announced through Harriette K. Sparks, 
program director, that the 1943-1944 pro- 
gram subject will be Proposed Plans for 
Postwar Peace. “Victory and peace have 
become so closely allied that the question of 
discussing peace plans at this time has 
ceased to be debatable,” Miss Sparks stated. 


The announcement emphasized that vari- 
ous and more or less specific plans would be 
emphasized, rather than a general study of 
postwar issues. 


Since local program directors will begin 
to plan their individual club programs in 
the spring and early summer, library co- 
operation should be considered immediately. 

A selected reading list is now in process 
in the Reference Division of the Indiana 
State Library. 











INDIANA UNIVERSITY DEDICATES OAKLEAF LINCOLN 
COLLECTION 


The Oakleaf collection of Lincolniana, one 
of the five great collections of Abraham 
Lincoln material, was opened to the use of 
scholars and research workers on February 
13 with the dedication of the new Lincoln 


room at the Indiana University Library. 


Dr. Cecil K. Byrd, curator of special col- 
lections, is in charge. 

Secured last year through the financial 
assistance of the Ball Foundation of Muncie, 
William G. Irwin of Columbus, and Frank 
L. Jones of New York City, the collection 
has been only partially cataloged. Another 
year will be required before cataloging is 
completed. The collection is the result of 
a lifetime of collecting by Judge Joseph B. 
Oakleaf of Moline, Illinois. J. L. Oakleaf, 
the son of Judge Oakleaf, continued to add 
to the collection after his father’s death in 
1930 until the time of its sale to Indiana 
University. 

The Lincoln room, which was especially 
designed to house the collection, is paneled 
in three-quartered white cak, much of which 
came from trees growing in the Lincoln 


country in southern Indiana. Leaded win- 
dows, a giant oak study table, and display 
cases to house the more fragile rarities will 
provide pleasant facilities for those working 
with the material. 

The Oakleaf collection consists of books, 
pamphlets, photographs, etchings, busts, and 
manuscripts. The university library has 
added much valuable Lincoln material from 
its own general collections and plans to 
continue to add rare items as they can be 
secured from the rare book markets. 

Dedication ceremonies, to which prom- 
inent librarians and Lincoln scholars were 
invited, included an address on The History 
of the Oakleaf Collection by J. L. Oakleaf, 
Collectors and Collecting by Paul M. Angle, 
The Hoosier Lincoln by A. L. Kohlmeier, and 
The State of Indiana and Abraham Lincoln 
by Governor Henry F. Schricker. Herman 
B Wells, president of the university, pre- 
sided at the dinner meeting, and Robert A. 
Miller, director of libraries, at the adjourn- 
ment later to the Lincoln room for inspec- 
tion of the collections. 


LIBRARY SALARY ADJUSTMENTS PERMITTED 


The government order freezing salaries 
has provoked inquiries from librarians who 
are concerned with the need for library 
salary adjustments. 


According to the Indianapolis office of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, the agency 
designated to represent the War Labor 
Board in this area, original regulations 
have been revised with reference to em- 
ployees of departments or agencies con- 
nected with state, county, or local municipal 
units of government. This revision is to the 
effect that, where salary increases are 
deemed to be necessary to correct malad- 
justments and inequalities and where such 


increases would not raise salaries above the 
prevailing level for comparable local serv- 
ices, such increases are to be considered 
approved without the necessity of certifying 
the increases to the War Labor Board. 
For confirmation of this revision, refer- 
ence is made to General Order No. 12 of the 
War Labor Board, Release 359 A. While 
the above information was in effect at the 
time of printing (March 1) a quick check 
may be made at any later date by communi- 
cating with the Indianapolis office of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
Division, 108 East Washington Street. 
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CURRENT ADDITIONS FOR AN INDIANA COLLECTION 


Some Books and Pamphlets about Indiana or by Hoosier Authors. 


Compiled by 


Hazel W. Hopper, Indiana Division, State Library 


Cady, John Frank. Origin and Development 
of the Missionary Baptist Church in Indi- 
ana. Franklin College, 1942. 354p. $3.00. 


Written by the dean and professor of history 
at Franklin College. Discusses controversies 
and missionary movements within the church, 
social issues arising with the Civil War, and 
progressive developments of the church in later 
years. Bibliography. 


Dyer, Kate Gambold. Turky Trott and the 
Black Santa. Illustrated by Janet Robson. 


New York, Platt and Munk, 1942. 39p. 
60c. 
Charming story of Turky Trott, a _ little 


colored boy, who believed there was no Santa 
Claus for black children. Through his exciting 
adventures not only did he find the black Santa 
Claus but, by his singing, won for himself a 
radio contract. 


Hannah, Harvey L. Benny and Buster Bug. 
Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1942. 54p. $1.00. 


Story for small children of the adventures of 
two little bugs ir search of a place where they 
would never have to wash their hands and faces 
or say “please.’’ 

Higgins, Helen Boyd. Alec Hamilton, the 
Little Lion. Illustrated by Paul Laune. 
(Childhood of Famous Americans Series) 
Bobbs, 1942. 186p. $1.50. 


Biography of Alexander Hamilton written for 
children. 


Hoosier Folklore Society. Hoosier Folklore 
Bulletin, v. 1, no. 2, August, 1942. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Mimeographed. 40c. 


Contains folktales of Indiana. Issue 
articles on folklore in Middle West by Stith 
Thompson and on‘ college folklore by Mary 
Louise Fitton. Edited by Herbert Halpert, Eng- 
lish Department, Indiana University. Received 
by members of the Hoosier Folklore Society. 


has 


Hoosier Folklore Society. Hoosier Folklore 
Bulletin, v. 1, no. 38, December, 1942. 


Bloomington, Indiana. Mimeographed. 
40c. 
Articles: Bobby Hayes, Quarry Worker, by 


Ernest W. Baughman; part 2 of Tales from a 
Steel Town, by William H. Janson; A Michigan 
Lumberyard Singer, by Herbert Halpert; Folk- 
tales from Indiana University Students, by Her- 
bert Halpert and others. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Have You Seen Tom 
Thumb? Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Stokes, 1942. 260p. $2.00. 


Biography of Charles Sherwood Stratton, 
known to the amusement world as General Tom 
Thumb. Discovered by the master showman 
P. T. Barnum, the lovable midget enjoyed a 
colorful and successful career. Although writ- 
ten for children, the book will be enjoyed by 
adults. Recommended. 


Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. Re- 
search Department. Indiana Tax and 
Social Security Manual and Legislative 
Directory, 1943. Indianapolis, December 
1942. Free. 


Published in advance of 1943 session of the 
Indiana legislature. Gives information on 
finances of the state and local governments and 
on social security in Indiana. Includes bio- 
graphical information about, and pictures of, 
elected officials of the state and members of 
the General Assembly. 


Jester, Eleanore Livingston. Forget Me 
Nots. Lafayette, Indiana, Author, 1942. 
39p. 75e. 


Small paper bound volume of verse by the 
Lafayette poet. The second collection of poems 
by Mrs. Jester; the first book, Bits of Memory, 
was published in 1941. 


Knox, Julie Le Clerc. Dufour Saga, 1796- 
1942. Crawfordsville, Indiana, Howell- 
Goodwin Printing Co., 1942. 167p. $3.15. 


“Story of the eight Dufours who came from 
Switzerland and founded Vevay, Switzerland 
County, Indiana.” Genealogy of family. Good 
for material on pioneer life in early Indiana 
river towns. For sale by author, 949 E. Main 
Street, Vevay, Indiana. 


Lieber, Richard. America’s Natural Wealth; 
a Story of the Use and Abuse of our 
Resources. Harper, 1942. 245p. $2.50. 


Purpose of the book is to arouse the interest 
of the layman in the necessity of conservation 
of our natural resources. History of the move- 
ment and suggestions for a more unified super- 
vision of conservation agencies. Appendix in- 
cludes chronology of events affecting conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 
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Lockridge, Ross Franklin. Theodore F. 
Thieme; a Man and His Times. Los 
Angeles, Haynes Corporation, 1942. 211p. 
(Privately printed) 

Biography of one of Fort Wayne’s foremost 
industrial leaders. Mr. Thieme was the founder 
of the Wayne Knitting Mills. He was a civic 


leader and did much to help make Fort Wayne 
an important industrial city. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Reed and the 
Rock; Portrait of Simon Bruté. Long- 
mans, 1942. 2738p. $2.75. 


Biography of the first bishop of Vincennes, 
a man whose sacrifices and keen though unpre- 
tentious administration of his diocese did much 
to toster the organization and growth of the 
Catholic church and its institutions in the Mid- 
dle West. Bishop Bruté has been called the 
founder of free education in Indiana. 


Midwestern Sampler; an Anthology of Prose 
and Poetry by Writers of the Midwest. 
New York, Harbinger House, 1942. 172p. 
$4.00. 


One of the Harbinger regional series, contain- 
ing short stories, essays, and poems by writers 
of the Middle West. Selections by sixteen con- 
temporary Indiana writers are included. 


Mitchell, Minnie Belle (Alexander). 
sier Boy, James Whitcomb Riley. Tllus- 
trated by Syd Browne. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series) Bobbs, 1942. 
179p. $1.50. 


Hoo- 


Interesting story of Riley’s boyhood, filled 
with accounts of youthful pranks and adventures 
of the poet. Written for children but will be 
enjoyed by adults. Recommended. 


Ruthenberg, Louis. A Commentary on 
Labor, Industry, Farmers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
1942. 3lp. Free. 


Pamphlet by president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce discussing problems 
facing industrial groups, effects of exaggerated 
group consciousness and _ selfishness, and the 
necessity of unity and cooperation among our 
own people. 
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Sickels, Evelyn Ray. School Bell Rings. 
Illustrated by Sandra James. Scribner, 
1942. 1538p. $2.00. 

Collection of children’s stories about old- 


fashioned schools. Reviewed by Carrie Scott in 
Library Occurrent, July-September, 1942. 


Smallzried, Kathleen Ann and Roberts, 

Dorothy James. More Than You Promise, 

a Business at Work in. Society. Harper, 

1942. 3386p. $3.50. 

Chronicle of one of Indiana’s foremost in- 
dustrial families, the Studebakers, and an in- 
dustry which contributed much to the social 
and economic development of this country. The 


Studebakers held as their motto the old Dunkard 
precept of giving more than you promise. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Andy Jackson, Boy 
Soldier. Illustrated by Paul Laune. 
(Childhood of Famous Americans Series) 
Bobbs, 1942. 196p. $1.50. 

Story of the boyhood of Andrew Jackson. 


Reviewed in Library Occurrent, July-September, 
1942 by Carrie Scott. 


Stevenson, Augusta. George Washington, 
Boy Leader. [Illustrated by Lawrence 
Dresser. (Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series) Bobbs, 1942. 184p. $1.50. 


Boyhood of Washington for children. 


Willkie, Herman Frederick and Kolachov, 
Paul John. Here Is Food for Thought. 
Indianapolis. Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., 
1942. 209p. $2.00. 


“A treatise on the utilization of farm prod- 
ucts for producing farm motor fuel as a means 
of solving the agricultural problem.” 


Winger, Otho. Little Turtle, the Great 
Chief of Eel River. North Manchester, 
Indiana, North Manchester News-Journal, 
1942. 20p. 


Life of the Miami chief; accounts of Anthony 
Wayne’s campaign, the experiment in teaching 
agriculture to the Indians conducted by the 
Society of Friends, and a history of the old 
Eel River trading post. Some of the information 
has appeared in other publications on the 
Indians by Mr. Winger. 








GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The following announcement of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School 
annual institute is extracted from a letter 
received by the director of the State Library 
dated January 23, 1943: 


The eighth institute conducted by the 
Graduate Library School will be devoted to 
the consideration of the public library in its 
community relationships. It will be held 
during the week of August 23, 1943. The 
program is planned primarily with the 
interests and needs of the public library in 
mind, and it will prove especially attractive 
to administrators and staff members of such 
institutions, to state librarians and library 
extension workers, to school librarians, and 
to teachers in library schools. 


The program will emphasize the socio- 
logical backgrounds and structure of cities, 
small towns, and rural regions, and the 
inter-relations with library activities; ‘the 
needs of special community agencies and 
population groups; the nature of community 
services and obligations imposed by the 
war; and the role and responsibilities of 
the library in the community of the future. 
The major addresses will be delivered by 
prominent sociologists, political scientists, 
librarians, and civic leaders, and, as in the 
past, opportunity will be given for questions 
and general discussion. 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged 
for all enrolled in the institute. This fee, 
when paid by a library or by a branch 


library, will admit one of its representatives 
to all meetings. Persons wishing to attend 
the institute should write to the Graduate 
Library School concerning registration and 
special residence-hall rates. The require- 
ments for admission to the School do not 
apply to persons who wish to enroll in the 
institute. 


Arrangements will be made for persons 
to earn university credit by following the 
week of the institute with two weeks of 
intensive reading under guidance. A max- 
imum of one credit may thus be earned. 
Persons interested in this program should 
write to the dean of the Graduate Library 
School for further details. 

We hope that an institute on this general 
subject will attract quite a number of li- 
brarians from the Chicago metropolitan 
area and from the Middle West, as well as 
at least a few from the country at large. 

We are now proceeding to organize the 
program of the institute in detail, but it is 
likely to be some time before a complete 
program can be announced. 

In conclusion, let me say that this de- 
cision, of course, does not preclude the 
possibility of scheduling an institute on the 
subject of library extension at a later time, 
perhaps a year from next summer. 


C. B. JOECKEL, Dean 
University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School 


VICTORY GARDENERS NEED BOOKS 


Continued from front cover: 


These books which were selected by the 
Indianapolis Public Library in cooperation 
with the Victory Garden Committee of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, represent an effort 


to choose from the enormous literature of 
the subject a half-dozen titles of undoubted 
authority that will be of the greatest prac- 
tical use to Victory gardeners in this area. 
The story of its preparation is an unusually 
interesting example of book selection. 
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A. A. Irwin, assistant county agricultural 
agent of Marion County, was consulted in 
the elimination of out-of-date titles and 
books of doubtful authority. It was discov- 
ered that even among books which have 
appeared during the last few years, many 
cannot be depended upon for accuracy and 
clarity. Other texts treating their subjects 
with regard to local conditions, cannot be 
applied successfully to the climate, soil 
conditions, and other peculiarities of this 
region. 

From the forty or more recent books 
which had been considered as possibilities 
for the list, only these six titles passed the 
rigid examination given by Mr. Irwin, 
Luther L. Dickerson, director of the library, 
and Margaret Griffith, a “dirt gardener” 
from the library staff, who is a special 
representative on the O.C.D. Victory Garden 
Committee. 


Attention is called also to the availability 
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of United States Department of Agriculture 
leaflets and Purdue University bulletins. 
Both agencies can supply exceedingly inex- 
pensive or free material on general garden 
planning as well as special publications on 
particular fruit or vegetable cultivation or 
individual garden problems. Many of the 
federal publications can be purchased in 
quantity at prices low enough to permit 
libraries to distribute them gratis among 
their readers who are planning garden 
projects. 


Domestic gardens which ease the demand 
for processed foods and which will add to 
the total stocks available are stressed by 
the Office of Food Administration as an 
important step that individuals can take to 
help in the production of food as an essen- 
tial war material. A message to librarians 
from Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Food Administrator, is to be 
found, in part, elsewhere in this issue. 


PEACE AND POSTWAR ISSUES: A SUPPLEMENT 


Selected Reading Lists. 


Cam, Gilbert A. Preparing for the Postwar 
World. American Library Association, 
1943. 10p. Free. 


Lists books and periodicals covering a general 
background for peace plans. Also references on 
three types of plans: social, political and 
economic. 


United Nations Dis- 
U. S. Office of Education, 
14p. Free. 


Dean, Vera Micheles. 
cussion Guide. 
1942. 


Describes basis for discussions on the United 
Nations and their participation in the war. 
Particularly important is ‘the Iast section en- 
titled Can These Nations Stay United in Peace? 
Questions and reading suggestions are included. 


Compiled by the Reference Division, Indiana State Library 


Rufsvold, Margaret I. World War Informa- 
tion: an Annotated List of Current Books 
and Pamphlets for Teachers, Students and 
Adult Education Groups. Bureau of 
Cooperative Research and Field Service, 
Indiana University, 1948. 125p. 50c. 
(Published as Bulletin of the School of 
Education, v. 19, no. 1, January, 1943) 


An excellent classified source of World War II 
information. Included is a section on Postwar 
Planning and Resources for Winning the Peace. 
This has been distributed gratis to all public 
libraries in Indiana. 


Stewart, Maxwell S. After the War. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 1942. 3832p. 10c. 


Summarizes the problems of postwar plan- 
ning and reconstruction. References for further 
reading. 





INDIANA DOCUMENTS RECEIVED AT THE STATE LIBRARY 
NOVEMBER 1942—JANUARY 1943 


Compiled by the Indiana Division, Indiana State Library 


Items starred (*) are distributed by the State Library. 


able at the office of issue. 


ACCOUNTS, STATE BOARD OF. 


The Examiner, v.1, nos.11-12, 
December, 1942. Mimeographed. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL, 


The Indiana state guardsman, v.1, 
November, 1942. Mimeographed. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES COMMISSION, 
Bulletin no.115, January 27, 1943. 


ARCHITECTS, STATE BOARD OF REGISTRATION FOR. 
Roster of registered architects, 1942/43. 27p. 


AUDITOR. 
Annual report, 1941/42. 110p. 
CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Outdoor Indiana, v.9, no.9-10 (in one), Octo- 
ber-November; no.11, December, 1942. 

Fish and game, Division of. Investigations 
of Indiana lakes and streams, v.2. Published 
by the Division, and the Department of 
zoology, Indiana university. Indianapolis, 
1941. [ Out of print] 

Geology, Division of. Oil and gas drilling 
report. of “the state of Indiana, October- 
November, 1942. 


DEFENSE COUNCIL, 


Activities and accomplishments, March 10, 
1941 to October 1, 1942. pp.849-889. Re- 
print from 1942 Year book. 

Analysis of proposed state war act. De- 
cember 7, 1942. 1p. Mimeographed. 

A bill for an act concerning national and 
state preparedness programs, civilian de- 
fense ... [1942] 1llp. Mimeographed. 
Care of children in wartime. Bulletin no.1, 
November 16, 1942. 4p. Mimeographed. 
Defense news letter, official bulletin, no.125, 
November 6; no.126, November 10; no.126 
{!], November 14; nos.127, 130, 133, 136, 
November 14, 28, December 4, 8, 1942. 

The Indiana block plan including neighbor- 
hood groups for civilian war service. [1942] 


November- 


no.2, 


p. 
What is the truth about job opportunities 
for negroes in Indiana? An important ques- 


tionaire for employers. Prepared by the 
Council, the Indiana state chamber of com- 
merce and Governor Schricker’s Negro em- 
ployment committee. August, 1942. 4p. 
Women’s division. The Indiana bugle, De- 
cember 29, 1942; v.2, no.1, January 26, 1943. 
Mimeographed. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION. 
Annual report, 1941/42. pp.122-138, Reprinted 
from 1942 Year book. 
Indiana employment review and U.C. ad- 


— v.9, nos.11-12, November-December, 
42. 


Items not starred are often avail- 


O‘tices are located in Indianapolis unless otherwise indicated. 


[Press release]. October 8, 1942. Weekly 
tactory pay rolls near $16,000,000 in Sep- 
tember. 2p. Mimeographed. 
[Press release]. October 27, 1942. 
of benefit payments by county. 3p. 
graphed. 

[Press release]. November 10, December 11, 
1942; January 7, 1943. Survey made in co- 
operation with U.S. Bureau o¢ labor statis- 
tics. 2p. each. 


Analysis 
Mimeo- 


ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS, STATE BOARD 
OF REGISTRATION FOR PROFESSIONAL. 


* 21st annual report, 1941/42.. Roster of 
registered professional engineers and land 
surveyors, for the year ending July 31, 1943. 
79p. i 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF. 

* Annual report, 1941/42. 200p. 

A general survey of consumer credit institu- 


tions under regulation by the state of In- 
diana, 1936-1941. 18p. Mimeographed. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC—INDIANA, DE- 
PARTMENT OF. 

General order, series 1942/43, no.2, Novem- 
ber 12, 1942. 


Gross INCOME TAX AND STORE LICENSE DIVISION. 


General instructions for preparing and fil- 
ing gross income tax returns. Form no.d. 
November 1, 1942. 8p. Folder. 

HEALTH, STATE BOARD OF. 
Dependable concurrent and terminal disin- 
fection. Rule 19. [1942] Tp. 
For men who like to eat. The well filled 
dinner pail. Let your wife or cook see this. 
Reprinted by permission of Iowa State de- 
partment of health. Folder. 
General requirements of plant sanitation fa- 
cilities. December, 1942. 12p. Mimeographed. 
Monthly bulletin, v.45, nos.11-12, v.46, no.1, 
November, 1942-January, 1943. 
The Waterspout, a publication for water- 
works men; issued by the Board in coopera- 
tion with Indiana section, American water 
works association, v.1, nos.1-5, January, 
March, May, July-September, December, 
1941; v.2, no.1, October, 1942; v.3, no.1, 
January, 1943. Mimeographed. 
Communicable diseases, Bureau of. Annual 
report, 1941/42. pp.361-398. Reprinted from 
1942 Year book. 
Industrial hygiene, Bureau of. 
port, 1941/42. p.528-533. 
1942 Year book. 
Maternal and child health, Bureau of. Neo- 
natal mortality in Indiana for 1941. 12p. 
Reprinted from the Journal o: the Indiana 
state medical association, June, 1942, p.327- 
29. 


Annual re- 
Reprinted from 
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———— Organization of child-health con- 
ferences, prenatal clinics and home delivery 
nursing services in Indiana. 4p. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Indiana state med- 
ical association, March, 1942, p.163-164. 
Report of maternity homes and 
hospitals in Indiana, July 1, 1940 to June 
30, 1941. [10p.] Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Indiana state medical association, 
July, 1942, p.382-385. 

Sanitary engineering, Bureau of. 
gas, v.5, no.4, December, 1942. 








Sewage 


HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 


Official manual of the Indiana war trans- 
portation conservation program. 1942, 87p. 
Report of the Indiana Highway study com- 
mission to Governor Henry F. Schricker and 
the eighty-third General assembly, Novem- 
ber 15, 1942. 16p. 
INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

[Program] 58th annual meeting. University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. Octo- 
ber 29-31, 1942. [8p.] Winona H. Welch, 
Greencastle, Indiana, secretary. 


INDIANA Boys’ SCHOOL, Plainfield. 


Indiana boys’ school herald, v.42, nos.44-49, 
v.48, nos.1-2, November 14, 1942-January 16, 
1943. 


’ 


INDIANA GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Clermont. 
Trustees, Board of. *36th 
1941/42. 37p. 

INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hoosier horticulture, v.24, nos.11-12, v.25, 
no.1, November, 1942-January, 1943. 


annual report, 


INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CHILDREN’S 
HomME, Knightstown. 
The Home journal, v.54, nos. 11-12, 
no. 1, November, 1942-January, 1943. 


*64th annual report, 1941/42. 36, [19]p. 
INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 
Quarterly bulletin, v.3, no.1, January, 1943. 


v.55, 


INDIANA STATE Farm, Putnamville. 
Hill top-ic, November, 1942-January, 1943. 
Mimeographed. 

INDIANA STATE SANATORIUM, Rockville. 
The Hoosier res-cuer, v.18, nos.5-7, Novem- 
ber 1942-January, 1943. 


INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


The Hoosier, v.55, nos.2-3, November-De- 
cember, 1942. 
INTERSTATE COOPERATION, COMMISSION ON, 


Report . . . to the Governor and to the 
General assembly. 1943. 35p. 
LEGISLATIVE BUREAU. 


83d General assembly of Indiana, 
standing rules and orders .. 


House 
regular 


revised, 1943, with the constitution of the 
state of Indiana. 80p. 

83d General assembly of Indiana, Senate 
standing rules and orders regular 


revised, 1943, with the constitution of the 
state of Indiana. T73p. 

Seating arrangement, House of representa- 
tives, state of Indiana. Chart. (Limited 
supply) 


Seating arrangement of the Senate, 
of Indiana. Chart. (Limited supply) 
Senate standing committees, legislative ses- 
sion, 1943. 13p. 
MADISON STATE Hospitat, North Madison. 
*33d annual report, 1941/42. 60p. 
MILK CONTROL BOARD. 
Monthly milk market report, v.1, 
November, 1942. 1p. Mimeographed. 
MINES AND MINING, BUREAU OF. 
[Annual report] 1941/42. 
printed from 1942 
PERSONNEL DIVISION, 
First annual report, 1940/41. 
Reprinted from 1941 Year book. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
*Annual report for the school year, 1941/42. 
p.927-1019. Reprinted from 1942 Year book. 
Guidance bulletin no.1, April 1942. 33p. 
The status and legal background of the 
present school trust funds. January, 1943. 
8p. Folder. 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Annual report, 1941/42. p.637-684. Re- 
printed from 1942 Year book. 


state 


no.48, 


p.103-120. Re- 
Year book. 


p.1144-1156. 


PUBLIC WELFARE. DEPARTMENT OF. 
Annual report, 1941/42. p.719-799. Re- 
printed from 1942 Year book. 
Collateral and community resources, Ma- 
rion county, Indiana. June 1, 1942. 51p. 
Mimeographed. 
Public welfare in Indiana, v.52, nos.11-12, 
v.53, no.1, November, 1942-January, 1943. 
Public assistance, Division of. Indiana’s 
security aid program. Questions and an- 
swers on old age assistance, blind assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children. [1942] 
8p. Folder. 


PUBLICITY, DIVISION OF. 


Famous Hoosiers, men and women of today 
and yesterday . 10p. Mimeographed. 
Miscellaneous about Indiana. 3p. 
Mimeographed. 


facts 


STATE LIBRARY. 


*Annual report, 1941/42. p.801-833. Re- 
printed from 1942 Year book. 


*Library occurrent, v.14, no.4, October- 
December, 1942. Published January 30, 
1943. p.82-110. 

Indiana division. *Indiana music collec- 
tion; music by Indiana composers and about 
Indiana available for circulation. Com- 
piled by Leona Tobey. November, 1942. 
13p. Mimeographed. , 
Reference division. *Resolved: That a world 
federal government should be established. 
A selected list of material in the Indiana 
state library on the 1942-43 high school de- 
bate subject. Compiled by Margaret Don- 
nell. December, 1942. 10p. Mimeographed. 
Mailing charge to addresses outside of Indi- 
ana, 10 cents. 


STATE POLICE. 


Reduce speed to speed victory . ..a 
friend in deed, the Indiana state police. 
[1942] Folder. 











SUMMER TRAINING UNDER DISCUSSION 


SUPREME CouRT. 


Reports of cases decided in the care 
court of the state of Indiana . > 
from December 16, 1940 to July 11, ‘i941. 
790p. Available on exchange for court re- 
ports of other states through the Supreme 
court—Law library, 316 State house, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS—INDIANA, DE- 
PARTMENT OF, 
By-laws. Revised June 10, 1941. 25p. 
Encampment memorial order, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, June 7, 1942. 4p. 


43d annual state encampment ’ . In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, June 7-9, 1942. 11p. 
General orders, series 1942/43, nos.5-7, 
November 25, December 28, 1942, January 
25, 1943 ; 


WaR PRODUCTION TRAINING DIVISION. 


OSYA course no.6, Increasing milk produc- 
tion. 19p. no.11, Increasing mutton, lamb, 
and wool production in a war period. 27p 
Mimeographed. 


STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 


Bulletin, v.17, no.4, June, 1942. (Publication 
38); v.18, no.1, September, 1342 (Publica- 
tion 39). 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
Bulletin, v.35, nos.6, 8, June, August, 1942. 
The Teachers college journal, v.14, nos.2-3, 
November, 1942, January, 1943. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 


Announcing Indiana university’s new war- 
time curricula for women. December, 1942. 


31p. 

Indiana university studies, v.26, no.124, 
April, 1942. A bibliography o! British his- 
tory (1700-1715) with special reference to 


the reign of Queen Anne, v.5, by William 


Thomas Morgan and Chloe Siner Morgan. 
487p. Price $7.00. 
Publications: Folklore series, no.2, 1942. 


Motif-index of the Italian novella in prose, 
by D. P. Rotunda. 216p. Price $2.00. 

Publications: Humanities series, no.6, 1942. 
Ensayo de una bibliografia de las leyendas 
troyanas en la literatura espafiola, par 
Agapito Rey y Antonio Garcia Solalinde. 
103p. Price $1.00.—no.7, 1942. Choix Bo 
pieces huguenotes (1685- 1756) ; ar 
Edward D. Seeber. 80p. Price $1. 0. 


SUMMER TRAINING 


Reports from libraries indicate (March 1) 
that about fifteen persons are interested in 
taking library training this summer. This 
number can be expected to increase, and 
serious consideration is being given to pos- 
sibilities of providing the training. 
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no.8, 1942. Trends in musical taste, 
John H. Mueller and Kate Hevner. 112p. 
Price $1.00.—no.9, 1942. Defoe’s sources 
for Robert Drury’s journal, by John Robert 


by 


Moore. 87p. Price 75 cents. 
Publications: Social science series, no.3, 
1942. The trans-Mississippi West: a guide 


to its periodical literature (1811-1938) by 
Oscar Osburn Winther. 2638p. Price $1.50. 
Business, School of. Indiana business re- 
ports, nos.2, 4, 10. December, 1939, March, 
1940, December, 1942. 


— Business research, Bureau of. 
diana business review, v.17, nos.11-12, 
vember-December, 1942. 
Education, School of. Bulletin, 
6, July, November, 1942; 
uary, 1943. 





In- 
No- 


v.18, nos.4, 
v.19, no.1, Jan- 


English department.. The Folio, v.8, no.2, 
December, 1942. 

Extension division, Bloomington. Bulletin, 
v.28, no.2, November, 1942. 

Extension division, Fort Wayne. Study pro- 
gram for 1942-43. 25p. 

Extension division, Indianapolis. I.A.C.P. 
news, no.16, January 1943. Mimeographed. 
{Indiana association of clinical psycholo- 
gists] 

Government research, Bureau of. Special 


interim commissions in. the Indiana legis- 
lative process, by Pressly S. Sikes. p.906- 
915. Reprinted from the American political 
science review, October, 1942. 

History, Department of. 
of history, v.38,  no.4, 
p.337-429. 
Medical center. 
October, 1942. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Lafayette. 


Bulletin, v.43, no.1, January, 1943. Reports 
of the president and other officers of Purdue 
university for the session 1941/42. 208p. 
Engineering bulletin, v.26, nos.24-25. (En- 
gineering experiment station. Research 
series nos.85-86) 
Trained women can keep production sky 
high! War training courses for women 
given by Purdue university under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of educa- 
tion. 

Agricultural experiment station. Agricultural 
statistics, Dept. of. Indiana crops and live- 
stock, no.206, November 1, 1942. 


Indiana magazine 
December, 1942. 


Quarterly bulletin, v.4, no.4, 


Extension service. Official textbooks. Price 
list. November 13, 1942. 25p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


UNDER DISCUSSION 


Discussions have been under way between 
the State Library and the Library Science 
Department of Indiana University looking 
to the possibility of inaugurating a summer 
course of five weeks under the auspices of 
the Extension Division of the university, the 
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course to be given in Indianapolis, with 
credit toward a regular academic degree. 
It is presumed the course itself would be 
similar to that given heretofore in the State 
Library and designed to serve the same 
purposes, all related to library certification 
in Indiana. 
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No definite plans have been formulated 
and no agreements have been reached. This 
statement in the Library Occurrent is there- 
fore for information only. Suggestions from 
librarians in the field will be welcomed. 
These may be addressed to H.-F. Brigham, 
State Library, Indianapolis. 


NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


The Bloomington Public Library is com- 
piling a service record of the men and 
women of Monroe County now in the armed 
forces. Maintained in the form of a card 
file, the information includes full name and 
home address, name and address of parents 
or wife, date and place of induction, rank, 
promotions, etc. Whenever possible this is 
supplemented by pictures or newspaper clip- 
pings. 

A new basement floor of cement and tile 
was recently completed at the Bluffton-Wells 
County Library..... Mrs. Dorothy Eber- 
hart, librarian of the Boswell Public Library, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to serve as food inspector in a Texas food 
industry. Mrs. Lecetta Burnett is acting 
librarian in Mrs. Eberhart’s absence. 

Jane Shute, of the Elkhart Public Library 
staff, has resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment at Eglin Field, near Pensacola, Florida. 
Kathleen Backus, formerly head of the 
Children’s Department, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the library at Scott Field, 
Belleville, Illinois. . . Margaret Sande- 
furth has been appointed Vanderburgh 
County (Evansville) assistant librarian. 
.... Mrs. Mabel E. Rhodes is librarian at 
Cedar Lake Branch in Gary, succeeding Mrs. 
Jane Watt. A collection of 500 slides, of 
which more than 200 pertain to the early 
history of Gary, has been presented to the 
public library. 

Winnie Arnold, who has been in charge of 
the Peter Pan room for children at the 
Goshen Public Library, has resigned to 


become head of the Circulation Department 
in the public library at Aurora, Illinois. 
.... Mrs. E. S. Ticen, of the Fort Wayne- 
Allen County library staff, has been ap- 
pointed to fill this vacancy. 

The Indianapolis Public Library lists the 
following appointments: Dorisann McBroom, 
attendant, Multigraph Department; Mar- 
garet Rogers and Mrs. Betty D. Ehrick, 
attendants, Circulation Department; Flor- 
ence Wolff Hyde, senior assistant, Schools 
Division; Mrs. Sarah F. Walker, junior 
assistant, Spades Park; Mrs. Esther Lines, 
attendant, Haughville Branch; Ruth E. 
Hockett, aitendant, Catalog Department; 
Viola Peacher, attendant, Extension Depart- 
ment; and Mrs. Virginia Whitlock Besore, 
substitute librarian at the Riley Hospital. 
Helen V. C. Hull and Lucille J. Dichman 
are on sick leaves. Mrs. Louise (Haworth) 
Warner, who was an assistant in the Exten- 
sion Division in the Indiana State Library 
from 1936-39, has rejoined the staff as an 
assistant for the Victory Book Campaign. 

Services of the Kendallville Public Library 
were extended to Wayne Township last year. 
The Kendallville library board and staff 
invited the Wayne Township Home Division 
to spend an afternoon at the library to 
learn more about the services that are now 
available to them. A supper at the home of 
Mrs. G. B. Bunyan, librarian, was followed 
by a book review program. 

Mrs. Jean Mitchell Maze, librarian of the 
Union County Library at Liberty has re- 
signed. Gladys Lippitt is the present acting 




















NEWS NOTES 


librarian. .... A twenty page booklet and 
guide book which describes the new Logans- 
port Public Library has just been printed 
and is available from the library. 


Mrs. Mary Easley has been appointed 
librarian of the Mitchell Public Library to 
succeed Mrs. William Barnhart, who re- 
signed last September. Mrs. C. W. Deckart 
was acting librarian until Mrs. Easley’s 
appointment. 


Mrs. Esther Hunt, librarian for the past 
several years of the Lincoln Branch Library 
in Muncie, has become librarian of the 
Maring Branch Library, where she has been 
acting librarian since December 15, 1942. 
She succeeds the late Florence Bly. Mrs. 
Ermal Johnson will become librarian at the 
Lincoln Branch, and Mrs. Mary C. Straley, 
formerly of the Hartford City Public Li- 
brary, will succeed Mrs. Johnson as assist- 
ant in the Extension Department. 

The Rochester-Fulton County Library has 
a new visible file of borrowers which has 
proved very. satisfactory after more than a 
year’s use. Borrowers’ names are arranged 
alphabetically with the rumber at the left 
of each name and expiration date at the 
right. In registering, a borrower is as- 
signed a number and an additional numerical 
file is maintained on cards. A red signal 
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dot beside the number on a numerical card 
indicates that the borrower is registered for 
a given period. Graffco signals on the index 
visible cards indicate that fines are out- 
standing. Fine slips are mounted on the 
numerical cards. Among the convenient 
features of this system is the fact that 
readers do not need to carry identification 
cards in order to borrow. Numbers can be 
found instantly and the collection of fines 
is facilitated. 


A memorial book-shelf has been estab- 
lished at the Salem Public Library through ~ 
the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Smith. 
The book-shelf provides an opportunity for 
anyone who wishes to honor the memory of 
a friend or relative with the gift of a suit- 
able book or books. 


The Library Occurrent is late in reporting 
that Alexander Kerensky, former Russian 
leader now lecturing and writing in this 
country, was the first speaker to come to the 
Vincennes Public Library on its Gimbel 
Endowment. Mr. Kerensky spoke on No- 
vember 19, 1942, as a feature of the library’s 
Book Week program. A part of the pro- 
ceeds of the Gimbel Endowment will be 
used each year to bring a distinguished 
speaker to the library. Lectures are open 
to the public. 











